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TIIE TOSEMITE BOOK. 


become known before this time. We are disposed to believe that a 
majority of cultivated lovers of natural scenery would admit the Yosemite 
Fall to surpass any in the world, as presenting the most perfect com- 
binations of all the elements of the picturesque. Certainly, taking the 
whole region of the Yosemite together, with its five great falls, the lowest 
400 feet and the highest 2,600, it must be allowed that, in this particular 
kind of scenery, it is a locality without a rival in the world. 

Although the Valley is, at present, almost inaccessible in the winter, 
and. indeed, entirely so to those who are not up in travelling on snow- 
shoes, it is not unlikely that the time will soon come when a visit to 
it at that season will be considered as the “ regular thing” for tourists, 
and when proper facilities for getting there will be provided. The views, 
at the time when the snow is still lying deep on the surrounding plateau, 
and thundering down in frequent avalanches from the domes and over 
the walls of the Valley ; or, a little later, when the streams are filled 
to repletion and pour themselves over the cliffs in literally unnumbered 
cascades ; when the Merced becomes a mad torrent and hurries down its 
2,000 feet of vertical descent in one wild mass of spray-enveloped waters — 
all this is, as described by those who have seen it, of surpassing grandeur. 
The accumulation of ice at the base of the upper part of the Yosemite 
Fall is also spoken of as a most impressive feature in the winter view. 
The frozen spray forms a vast conical mass, rising sometimes to the height 
of a hundred feet or more, from which the falling water, rebounding, is 
shot off in graceful curves, forming an immense bouquet, each drop of 
which sparkles like a diamond in the sun. 

All will recognize in the Yosemite a peculiar and unique type of 
scenery. Cliffs absolutely vertical, like the upper portions of the Half 
Home and El Capitan, and of such immense heights as these, are, so far 
as we know, to be seen nowhere else. The dome form of mountains is 
exhibited on a grand scale in other parts of the Sierra Nevada ; but there 
is no Half Dome, even among the stupendous precipices at the head of the 
King’ s River. N o one can avoid asking, what is the origin of this peculiar 
type of scenery ? How has this unique valley been formed, and what are 
the geological causes which have produced these wonderful cliffs and all 
the other features which combine to make this locality so remarkable ? 
These questions we will endeavor to answer, as well as our ability to pry 
into what went on in the deep-seated regions of the earth, in former 
geological ages, will permit. 
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Most of the great canons and valleys of the Sierra Nevada have 
resulted from aqueous denudation, and in no part of the world lias this 
kind of work been done on a larger scale. The long-continued action of 
tremendous torrents of water, rushing with impetuous velocity down the 
slopes of the mountains, has excavated those immense gorges by which 
the chain of the Sierra Nevada is furrowed, on its western slope, to the 
depth of thousands of feet. This erosion, great as it is, has been done 
within a comparatively recent period, geologically speaking, as is con- 
clusively demonstrated in numerous localities. At the Abbey's Ferry 
crossing of the Stanislaus, for instance, a portion of the mass of Table 
Mountain is seen on each side of the river, in such a position as to demon- 
strate, that the current of the lava which forms the summit of this 
mountain once flowed continuously across what is now a canon over 2,000 


feet deep, showing that the erosion of that immense gorge has all been 
effected since the lava flowed down from the higher portion of the Sierra. 
This event took place, as we know from the fossil bones and plants 
embedded under the volcanic mass, at a very recent geological period, 
or in the latter part of the Tertiary epoch. Some even claim that it 
happened since the appearance of man on the earth : but this, although 
not impossible, remains yet to be proved. 

The eroded canons of the Sierra, however, whose formation is due to 
the action of water, never have vertical walls, nor do their sides present 
the peculiar angular forms which are seen in the Yosemite, as for instance 
in El Capitan, where two perpendicular surfaces of smooth granite more 
than 3,000 feet high, meet each other at right angles. It is sufficient 
to look for a moment at the vertical faces of El Capitan and the Bridal 
Veil rock, turned down the Valley, or away from the direction in which 
the eroding forces must have acted, to be able to say that aqueous erosion 
could not have been the agent employed to do any such work. The 
squarely cut re-entering angles, like those below El Capitan, and between 
Cathedral Rock and the Sentinel, or in the Illilouette canon, were never 
produced by ordinary erosion. Much less could any such cause be called 
in to account for the peculiar formation of the Half Dome, the vertical 
portion of which is all above the ordinary level of the walls of the Valley, 
rising 2,000 feet, in sublime isolation, above any point which could have 
been reached by denuding agencies, even supposing the current of water 
to have filled the whole Valley. 

Much less can it be supposed that the peculiar form of the Yosemite 





